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January 1779, and Richmond's letter to him of the following
month, throw a very interesting light both on Fox's views of
what was wanted, and also on his relations with the Rock-
Ingham party of which he was still formally Independent.1
Richmond's letter defending the refusal of the Rockinghams
to entertain the rather shadowy overtures made by the agents
of the Ministry Is clear and convincing, and it is mournful
to reflect how that resolute opponent of the Court learnt
afterwards to embrace an illiberal and tyrannical policy.
The letter Fox wrote to Rockingham shows how strongly
he felt that by taking office, and eliminating what Grattan
would have called the " notorious consciences/7 the Rock-
inghams might obtain the control of policy. "You think you
can best serve the country by continuing in a fruitless opposi-
tion ; I think It impossible to serve It at all but by coming
Into power, and go even so far as to think it Irreconcilable
with the duty of a public man to refuse it, if offered to him
in a manner consistent with his private honour, and so as to
enable him to form fair hopes of doing essential service."
This was Fox's opinion In 1779, and it was his opinion In
the crisis of 1783. One ground of it was undoubtedly a
natural self-confidence. Fox was no lounger or trifler In
office: he never touched a card when he was a Whig
Minister, and he threw himself into his administrative duties
with a zeal and a punctuality that were infectious. He was
the best Informed politician on foreign affairs, and his
despatches, his diplomacy, and his letter to Frederick In
1784, are all characterised by great judgment and knowledge.
It was not unreasonable for Fox to fancy that, with his
commanding gifts, he would be the virtual master of a
ministry of accommodations. At any rate that overwhelm-
ing desire to form an effective ministry, a desire that must
be considered In relation to the tactics and the conspiracies
of the Court, explains Fox's readiness to think of a com-
promise in 1779, his coalition with North In 1783, and the
very mischievous mistake he made In 1806 of Incorporating
1 Memorials and Correspondence>, vol. i, pp. 207, 213,